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PLEASE NOTICE. 

SEVERAL attractive styles of fancy letter are 
presented in this number of The Proof-Sheet, 
together with a specimen page of Double Para- 
gon Heading Script. This seript, with its three 
styles of lower case, will prove most desirable 
and economical for commercial work. In con- 


nection with the Five-line Pica of the same | 


style, it will fully supply the need of any office 
for large scripts. 

We have recently issued a very convenient and 
complete CONDENSED SPECIMEN Book. It is 
handsomely printed and bound; contains speci- 
mens of Roman and Italic, Rules, Dashes, Cuts, 
Borders, etc., and over six hundred varieties of 
Job Letter. This book will be sent free to any 
printer purchasing type from us to the amount 
of ten dollars. It will be found very handy for 
ready reference, and is preferred by many printers 
to the larger and more elaborate book. 

In addition to the various styles of type exhi- 
bited in our Specimen Book, we furnish all new 
styles of letter, whether manufactured by our- 
selves or by other founders. 
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READING—A RECREATION. 

RECREATION, like many another good old 
word, has, under modern usage, fallen from its 
high estate. Its sonorous succession of syllables 
is often most unjustly belittled into the meaning 
of—pastime. But the melody of its resonance 
may demand for it the higher dignity of its 
fuller and loftier significance, as that refreshment 
to faculty and feeling which revives, renews, and 
re-animates. It is under this better sense that 
reading may be esteemed as a recreation, and 
considered as one of the strongest, as well as one 
of the most convenient, aids to the restoration 
of exhausted energy, and the rehabilitation of 
overworn faculties. 

As sleep with soothing helpfulness unconsci- 
ously knits up the ravelled sleeve of care, so does 
rest and refreshment, physical and mental, come 
with that genial relaxation in which the habitual 
reader can at once fling his body into his easy 
chair, and his thoughts into his book, and float 
away from surrounding sorrows, enfranchised 
for the time from the oppression of those petty 
evils of life that wear the mind, rack the nerves, 
and wreck the temper. From such an interval 
of refreshment the intellect returns as from a 


| visit toa distant land. Relieved and reanimated, 
it re-examines its individual surroundings with 
a clearer insight,—the weariness of monotony is 
broken, habitual occupations assume a different 
aspect, and the clouds that inevitably gather 
| around the path brighten under the more genial 
| light. 
Easiest of access, reading is of all pleasures 
the least expensive, both in time and money. 
| Other amusements must be sought abroad, at 
a considerable expenditure of physical exertion 
| and pecuniary outlay; but the beneficent book- 
| Shelf, close to the family hearth-stone, offers 
| freely its rich bounty, begging only acceptance 
| for its abounding treasures, and presenting, with 
a generosity as lavish as it is varied, food for 
every fancy and balm for every wound. 
The supreme excellence of this bounty rests, 
| indeed, in its universal adaptability. The bless- 
ing of reading is as free as the light to our eyes 
|}and the breath to our nostrils: it is a boon 
waiting ready, suited to every grade of intelli- 
| gence. Like the fabled well from which each at 
will may draw the draft he needs, so it proffers 
solace and refreshment to every variety of taste, 
and every degree of capacity. With equal inten- 
sity of pleasure the baby-girl may hug her fairy 
story, the boy hang over his Robinson Crusoe; 
while the boundless diversities of fiction can 
realize the dreams of every imagination, and 
satisfy the needs of every intellect. The weari- 
ness of the laborious, and the ennui of the unem- 
ployed, alike finds the needed refreshment, and 
the student seeks his relaxation, perhaps, from 
the very same volume Which acts as a stimulant 
to the idler. 

The pursuit of happiness ranks among the in- 
alienable rights of humanity, and it behooves 
every individual to prudently consider the path 
by which he attempts to reach the wished-for 
goal. Asa staff by the way, as a solace for sor- 
row, as a rest under fatigue, as a stimulant under 
depression, no aid is so direct and efficient as the 
habit of reading, and it might be wisely cultiva- 
ted if for no higher service. But amply in every 

yay will it repay its culture as, from step to 
step, it leads the mind upward and onward with 
steadily increasing breadth of vision, and ever- 
growing capacity for enjoyment. The world of 
art, of science, of imagination, is opened to the 
reader. By his own endeavor he liberates him- 
self from the benumbing restrictions of his class 
or profession, and becomes a free denizen of 
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every range of intelligence, and every condition 
of existence. 
None of the ordinary associations of life pre- 


sent any insuperable obstacle to the attainment | 
of this habit, which seems to depend less upon | 


the favoring circumstances of leisure or special 
qualities of mind than upon the one great con- 
dition of earnest and sympathetic attention, in 
conjunction with that native modesty of intel- 
lect which gratefully accepts the good presented. 


be pursued, with the same certainty as it sends 
the bee from flower to flower for its treasures of 


sweetness. Science, history, travel, poetry, ro- | thanks to the art of printing—to multiply many 


mance, have each their devotees; and, when ear- 
nestly and wisely followed, every range of read- 
ing seems to serve almost equally well, both as a 
recreation and as a training for the mind. The 
result does not depend so much upon what is 
read as upon how it is read. A sermon can be 
perused with an indolent inefficiency destructive 
to all intellectual training, while a novel may be 


studied to solid edification. The real blessing | 


of the habit is only absolutely withheld from 
those who habitually despise its bounty, and 
contemptuously refuse to accept its benefits. 
Regarded as a mere pastime, reading frequent- 
ly becomes directly injurious. Many otherwise 


sensible people will freely confess that they use | 


literature merely as an anodyne, and that the 
pages skimmed only as the employment for a 
vacant moment are forgotten as soon as read. 
They utterly refuse to recognize the fact that 
casual reading has a powerful effect upon the 
mind, and they reap the consequences in a men- 
tal dyspepsia, with its far-reaching results in a 
weakened memory, a blunted perception, and a 
deteriorated taste. 

A habit of reading is too generally regarded 
rather as a scholastic acquirement restricted to 
the learned as the result of study and research, 
rather than in its best and widest office as a uni- 
versal benefaction. Time lavished upon accom- 
plishments, which at most produce a doubtful 
return in pleasure, might judiciously be devoted 
to the cultivation of reading as a resource in 
solitude, an employment in convalescence, or a 
support in old age. Time thus invested will re- 
turn golden dividends in the varied forms of rest 
under fatigue, and support in affliction, serving 


DEVOUT THANKS FOR PRINTING. 

THE following curious commendation of Print- 
ing is from the Breviary of Ratisbon, printed in 
1495, by John Pfeyl, of Bamberg :— 

“Tn the olden time, the entire abilities of one 
man—his activity, his diligence, his industry, his 
experience, his life itself—with difficulty sufficed 
to bring to a happy conclusion the transcribing 


| of one book. It is well known that many copy- 





| of intellectual vitality in the Press. 


as an unfailing fund of comfort adapted to every | 


grief, and ready for every emergency. 

As a medicine for a mind diseased, a volume 
carelessly opened merely in want of thought may 
prove a fountain flowing with a healing power, 
that, excelling the most vaunted panacea, acts at 
once as tonic, alterative, and opiate. To vary 
the figure to a pleasanter and truer form, let 
not the habit of reading be regarded but as the 
dry crust mumbled by dismal devotees, but as 
the cheap and pleasant condiment bountifully 
prepared as a relish to our daily bread. 


~ 


: =o : . a | ists, before they had succeeded in the transcrip- 
Natural instinct ordinarily directs the course to 


tion of one volume, lost their reason, and fell into 
incurable and deplorable dementia. But nowa- 
days we are able, with serene and happy mind— 


copies of any book in very little time. Can any 
one doubt that this great benefaction, accorded 
to the world when the strength of writers was 
beginning to fail, does not proceed from the 
bowels of divine compassion? It is, then, meet 
and proper that we return thanks forever, and 
glorify the name of the Most High.” 


oe 


EDITORS’ QUARRELS. 

Tue “war of the papers” did not have its 
origin on this continent, although it has been 
more violent here than in any other country, 
leading to duels and street fights. It began in 
England as far back as 1642. Previously, the 
wits of the theatres and coffee-houses made butts 
of the newspapers. The war was the first sign 
It was a 
conflict of brains.’ Those editors who accuse 
others of being villains, liars, forgers, blasphe- 
mers in our day are not originals. Such epi- 
thets were applied to the Mercurius Aulicus, and 
Mercurius Aquaticus by the Mercurius Britanni- 
cus in 1642, when the editor of the latter said, ‘I 
have discovered the lies, forgeries, insolencies, 
impieties, prophanities, blasphemies of the two 
sheets.””, Our modern pen-warriors use no 
stronger expressions. They are a little more 
sententiously thrown at each other. They use 
one epithet at atime. That is all the difference. 
There is more force and point in the modern 
mode. When a political friend of Governor 
Marcy told him of his mistake in the expression 
of ‘‘to the victors belong the spoil,’’ in the heat- 
ed campaign of Jackson’s time, he replied that 
all politicians held the same opinion. ‘ Yes, 
yes,’’ said his friend, ‘* but they are not so silly 
as to put it in half a dozen words that everybody 
can remember.’?’ When Horace Greeley applied 


| to William Cullen Bryant or John Bigelow the 


epithet ‘* You lie, villain, you know you lie,”’ he 
merely condensed the expression of the Mercurius 
Britannicus of 1642. 

Such a warfare was not an evil. It was 
needed two centuries ago. It vitalized the 
press. Abuse, like every thing else, can be over- 
done. It will correct itself. All difference of 
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opinion is healthy. All elements need disturb- 
ance. If a newspaper goes too far in its criti- 
cisms it suffers. Other newspapers do not. 
All trades and professions differ in views and in 
opinions of each other. There is no more esprit 
du corps among clergymen, lawyers, physicians, 
or merchants, than among editors. Journalists 
parade their jealousies and differences on the 
public clothes-line, where every body can see 
them. They wash their ‘dirty linen” before 
the people, and in the most exposed places. 
Other professions simply use their own premises 
for this purpose.—Hubson. 


o_o 


TAXES ON EDITORIAL FAITH. 

ONE of the greatest trials of the newspaper 
profession is that its members are compelled to 
see more of the shams of the world than any other 
profession. Through every newspaper office, day | 
after day, go all the weaknesses of the world; all | 
the vanities that want to be puffed; all the re- 
venges that want to be reaped; all the mistakes 
that want to be corrected; all the dull speakers 
who want to be thought eloquent; all the mean- 
ness that wants to get its wares noticed gratis in | 
the editorial column, in order to save the tax in | 
the advertising columns; all the men who want | 
to be set right who were never right; all the crack- 
brained philosophers with stories as long as their 
hair, and as gloomy as their finger nails in mourn- 
ing because bereft of soap; all the bores who come 
to stay five minutes, but talk five hours. Through 
the editorial and reportorial rooms all the follies 
and shams of the world are seen, day after day; | 
and the temptation is to believe in neither God, 
man, nor woman. It is no surprise to me that in | 
this profession there are some skeptical men; I 
only wonder that journalists believe anything.— 
TALMAGE, 


2-.- 
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ABRIDGMENTS. 


THE elegant writer of Maccabees has these 
good words to say for those who abridge the 
works of voluminous writers; and his dicta must 
be pleasing to those who have charge of the 
‘boiling down”? or rendering of diffusive matter 
for newspaper use :— 

‘* All these things, I say, being declared by 
Jason of Cyrene in five books, we will essay to 
abridge in one volume. For considering the infi- | 
nite number, and the difficulty which they find 
that desire to look into the narrations of the 
story, for the variety of the matter, we have been | 
careful, that they that will read might have de- | 
light, and that they that are desirous to com- | 
mit to memory might have ease, and that all 
into whose hands it cometh might have profit. 
Therefore to us, that have taken upon us this 
painful labour of abridging, it was not easy, but 
a matter of sweat and watching: even as it is ' 
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no ease unto him that prepareth a banquet, and 
seeketh the benefit of others: yet for the plea- 
sure of many we will undertake gladly this great 
pains; leaving to the author the exact handling of 
every particular, and laboring to follow the rules 
of an abridgment. For as the master-builder of 
a new house must care for the whole building; 
but he that undertaketh to set it out, and paint 
it, must seek out fit things for the adorning 
thereof: even so I think it is with us. To stand 
upon every point, and go over things at large, 
and to be curious in particulars, belongeth to 
the first author of the story: but to use brevity, 
and avoid much laboring of the work, is to be 
granted to him that will make an abridgment. 
Here then will we begin the story; only adding 
thus much to that which hath been said, that it 
is a foolish thing to make a long prologue, and to 
be short in the story itself.” 


—_——————__ se @o- 


BLOWING BUBBLES. 


BY EUGENE H. MUNDAY. 





As I loitered through the village, 
I saw children at their play, 
Blowing bubbles in the sunshine 
From a penny pipe of clay. 
I had passed them with a greeting, 
But their gladness charmed me so, 
That I turned to watch the bubbles 
Sailing through the summer’s glow. 


Though they seemed not half so brilliant 
As in boyhood I had blown, 
When the smallest of my bubbles 
Held a rainbow of its own, 
Yet my little friends grew merry 
As each tinted, air-blown toy 
Floated upward, and the baby 
Clapped its chubby hands for joy. 


And the girl—her arms outstretching, 
As if begging them to stay— 

Said, ‘‘I’m sorry, oh, so sorry, 
They so quickly fade away !” 

But her brother looked right manly 
As he shouted with delight, 

“Tt is easy, very easy, 

To blow others just as bright !’’ 


And he blew with such good fortune 
That, before his task was done, 

You might count a score of bubbles 
Floating gaily in the sun. 

Then her eyes with pleasure sparkled, 
As the crystal phantoms played, 

And she quite forgot her sorrow 
That they each so quickly fade. 


And she paused where | was resting 
In the shadow of a yew, 
And in tones of laughing wonder cried, 
‘*Can’t you blow bubbles, too?’’ 
As I knew not how to answer, 
There I left them at their play, 
Blowing bubbles in the sunshine, 
From a penny pipe of clay. 
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JOHN W. FORNEY. 

On the 11th of October, Mr. Jon W. FORNEY 
announced that he had sold The Press, of Phila- 
delphia, which he established more than twenty 
years ago; and on the 18th of the same month 
he retired from the editorial chair. 

Success in journalism, as in other pursuits, 
may be attained by men of moderate abilities, 
who combine with them industry and tact. But 
the great journalist, like the great poet, is born 
With an aptitude for his work; and among the 
names so classed, that of FORNEY must ever 
hold a high place in the annals of the American 
Press. A man of decided character, his work is 
so marked as to be readily distinguished from 
that of others, even of his few equals in his field 
of labor; and his individuality has been strongly 
and unmistakably impressed on the papers he 
has controlled. A man of ardent nature, poetic 
temperament, and generous impulses, he has 
drawn and attached to himself the love and 
friendship of most of the prominent public men 
of his time: and he has especially endeared him- 
self to those with whom he has been associated 
in the domain of journalism. <A positive man 
during the stirring and momentous events of 
the past twenty years, he has of course created 
enmities; but these have passed away; rarely, 
if ever, they withstood the charm of a personal 
acquaintance with the accomplished gentleman 
and fearless editor. 

Retiring from his newspaper at the age of sixty, 
with intellect unimpaired, and a capacity for the 
exacting duties of his profession which few men 


possess, it is not possible that Mr. Forney can | 


abstain entirely from journalism,—which has 
been his life-long occupation: and valuable con- 
tributions from his pen may he looked for in the 
columns of the The Press and elsewhere. 

As an editor, Mr. Forney stamped his person- 
ality on his several journals, largely contributing 
to mould publie opinion through their columns, 
and his voice was effectively heard and often po- 
tential in the political councils of the nation. We 
may not here attempt to sketch his remarkable 
career, nor to estimate the value and results of 
his labors; but we can join with his thousands 
of other warm personal friends and admirers, in 
saying to Mr. Forney, ‘‘ Long life and prosperity, 


5 


and God bless you, wherever you be.”’ 
—-~- oe 
COLLEGES FOR JOURNALISTS. 


Mr. MEDILL, of the Chicago Tribune, in ad- 
dressing the Ohio editors recently, urged that 


the art of journalism should be taught in the | 


leading colleges, contending that there was al- 
ways room in the ranks of the profession for 
bright young men properly trained. The in- 
struction received at college, while useful and 


young man to hold a position on an editorial 
staff, as thousands have discovered to their sor- 
row. A young man entering college, and intend- 
ing to be an editor, is never taught a journalistic 
curriculum; he is never told what studies to 
take, what he should learn, and what he may 
omit. He is not set to discussing with the pen, 
and reading up on public questions. He is not 
taught the art of condensation: of saying much 
in little space, and saying it attractively and 
persuasively. Mr. Medill said: 

Take a college graduate into a newspaper office and set 
him at work, and he doesn’t know where to begin or how 
to proceed. He is posted on scarcely any of the subjects 
that must be discussed. Doubtful if he even knows how 
to punctuate his own sentences, much less to mark his 
proof. He doesn’t know the name of a type in the 
office, nor a process in the business. He must either 
commence as a reporter (and he generally fails at it), or 
abandon the newspaper business. He takes a desk sup- 
posing he is capable of writing an exhaustless series of 
suitable articles, and finds himself pumped dry in a week. 
He has not been taught even the rudiments of the trade, 
and the poor fellow gives up his chair in chagrin and des- 
pair; yet he may be possessed of an ample amount of 
brains and the right mental structure to make a brilliant 
or successful editor, if he had received the proper train- 
ing at college to fit him for his work. 

Unquestionably, a college training will be of 
vast advantage to the young man who aspires to 


journalism; but it will avail him little unless he 


has an inborn aptitude for the calling, and the 
physical health requisite for its exhausting re- 
quirements. The most famous journalists the 
country has produced have, as a rule, had little 
or no college tuition, but they had the indispens- 
able qualifications named, and, thus equipped, 
their failure was simply an impossibility. 

What is true of this profession is true of all. 
Advantages of study and training can greatly 
assist, but unless the aspirant for fame or for- 
tune works with a zeal that is instinctive, the 
chances are a thousand to one against his ever 
rising above mediocrity in his chosen calling.— 
Philadelphia Evening Star. 


ANTE-MORTEM OBITUARIES. 

THERE is no one feature in journalism that has 
surprised the public more than the marvelous 
promptness with which elaborate biographical 
sketches of the distinguished dead are publish- 
ed. There need be no astonishment. All well- 
arranged newspaper offices have such matters 
carefully prepared. ‘‘In the midst of life we 
are in death.’’ The obituary library of the 
Herald is quite full. When Burton, the com- 
edian and manager, was on his death-bed in New 
York, several years ago, a sketch of his life and 


| career as an actor Was prepared in that office, 


| and was ready for publication. Indeed, it came 


near being prematurely published. In some way 


beneficial, is wholly inadequate to qualify a | the facet became known to Burton. He sent a 
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request to the editor that he might read his own 
obituary notice before he died, and if there were 
any mistakes in the statements he would correct 
them! The sketch was sent to him in proof, and 
he carefully read it, making one or two verbal 
corrections, and returned it to the editor with 
his thanks. He died a day or two after this 
singular occurrence, evidently satistied with his 
record, It has happened several times that 
statesmen, and other distinguished men, have 
had the pleasure of reading very flattering no- 
themselves by false reports of their 
deaths reaching newspaper offices late at night. 
Lord Brougham enjoyed this felicity, and he was 
charmed to find that he still lived, after so many 
splendid eulogiums had been passed upon his 
character.—Journalism in the United States. 


tices of 
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LOUIS A. GODEY. 

“Tie editor takes not a little pride in the re- 
flection that not an immoral thought or profane 
word can be found in his magazine during the 
Whole 571 months of its publication.”’ So writes 
Mr. Louis A. GopEy in taking leave of the 
readers of the Lady’s Book. What a gratifving 
and honorable reflection for one who for nearly 
forty-eight years has controlled a publication 
Whose influence has been felt in almost countless 
homes during that extended period ! 

Mr. Godey commenced to write when fifteen 
vears old: he is now seventy-three, and may fairly 
claim to have earned the right to indulge in a 
holiday. Everywhere throughout the country 
is GODEY known by name: and his Book has 
cheered and instructed in youth thousands of 
the grandmothers of to-day. But it is here, in 
Philadelphia, that the geniality of the man has 
beer best known, and that his warm-heartedness 
has been most freely manifested. 

We who knew Mr. Godey daily, and those who 
heard from him monthly, may unite in regrets 
that his infirmities have induced him to relin- 
quish his Book to younger hands, and in most 
earnest and affectionate wishes for his health 
and happiness, 

The new publishers of the Lady’s Book are 
gentlemen of experience and ability, and will 
doubtless fully sustain its enviable reputation 
as a beneficent visitor to the home circle. They 
can wish no greater success than has attended 
Mr. Godey’s well-directed labor, no kindlier re- 
membrance than that which follows him in his 
retirement. 

- ti ating 


WHO WILL WRITE IT? 

IF any ambitious man have a fancy to revolu- 
tionize,at one effort, the universal world of human 
thought, human opinion, and human sentiment, 
the opportunity is his own—the road to immortal 
renown lies straight, open, and unencumbered 


before him. All that he has to do is to write and 
publish a very little book. Its title should be 
simple—a few plain words—My Heart Laid Bare. 
But—this little book must be true to its title. 
Now, is it not very singular that, with the 
rabid thirst for notoriety which distinguishes so 
Inany of mankind—so many, too, who care not 
a fig what is thought of them after death—there 
should not be found one man having suflicient 
hardihood to write this little book 2 To orrite, 
I say. There ten thousand men who, if 
the were written, would laugh at 
the notion of being disturbed by its publication 
during their life, and who could not even con- 
ceive Why they should object to its being pub- 
lished after their death. But to write it—there 
isthe rub. No man dare write it. 
will dare write it. No man could write it, even 
if he dared. The paper would shrivel and blaze 
at every touch of the fiery pen.—EpGar A. Por. 


are 


book once 


No man ever 
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CARRIERS’ ADDRESSES. 

THESE are now going out of use as scarcely 
dignified and proper enough for the Press of 1876 
to indorse or encourage. They originated with 
Bradford in 1776, as an indirect means of making 
the publie pay more than the regular subseription 
price of his paper. The first address was headed, 

THe New-Year VERSES 
OF 
Tue PRINTER’s Labs, 
THE 
PENNSYLVANIA JOURNAL, 


wHo CARRY 


To THE CUSTOMERS. 
PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 1, 1776. 

What oceans of ink have been pressed into the 
service of Thalia since she stepped forward in 
aid of the Printer’s Lads of the Philadelphia 
Journal! Not much money was paid, it is true, 
in those times of limited means; but, in 1860 or 
1865, the carriers of the New York papers, in 
English, German, French, and Welsh—political, 
literary, theatrical, scientific, and relgious,— 
with their enormous issue, no doubt received, on 
a single New-Year’s Day, no less than $5000 in 
pour-boires at the doors of newspaper subscribers 
in that city alone. The Newspaper Carriers’ Ad- 
dress is probably the last of its class. Thirty 
or forty years ago, the lamplighters, the watch- 
men, and others employed by the authorities of 
soston, annually issued addresses in rhyme, but 
without reason, and received considerable sums 
of money. The New York Herald was the first 
to put a stop to those of the carriers in New 
York. The Journal of Commerce followed. 
The Philadelphia Ledger, instead of an address 
in rhyme, got out, in 1870, a very useful and 
valuable Almanac, which Mr. Childs, its pro- 
prietor, sent to each subscriber free. This is still 
continued, the edition for the present year reach- 


| ing one hundred and ten thousand. 
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ESTIMATES, PROPORTIONS OF TYPE, ETC. 


THE following remarks on Estimates and the 
Proportions of Type, once understood, will be 
serviceable to the printer in making up his orders 
for the type founder :— 

The space occupied by a pound of average type 
is THREE AND FIVE-TENTHS SQUARE INCHES. 

Suppose that the printed page of a weekly 
paper measures 16 by 22 inches. We ascertain 
the square inches contained in it by multiplying 
the length by the breadth. Thus, 22 16- 
square inches. Now, as we have said, each 3.5 
square inches contain one pound. Accordingly, 
by dividing the total number of inches by the 
number in a pound—adding an .0 to compensate 
for the decimal in the divisor—the weight of the 
page is ascertained. In the case supposed— 


3.5) 


With 2.0 square inches over. 


352 


352.0 (100 Ibs. per page 


If but one page is to be set in a certain type, 
an allowance of 50 per cent. should be made for 
what will remain in the cases, and for matter set 


Table 


up and left over. The greater the number of 
pages in the same size of type, the less the pro- 
portion of extra weight of type needed. Thus, 


For 1 page weighing 100 Ibs. . . . 150 Ibs. will be needed. 
* 2 pages each = 275 
4 * *. * +e 400 
i - = sia wi - 500 


Therefore, if a newspaper of the size given is 
to be, say, half Brevier and half Nonpareil, 250 
pounds of each will be needed. 

If special sorts (as extra figures, leaders, etc.) 
are needed for special matter (as election tables, 
ete.) they must be allowed for in addition to the 
regular fonts. 

In book offices, when the number and size of 
pages to be set at one time are known, the quan- 
tity of type needed can be ascertained as above: 
an allowance of from twenty-tive to fifty per cent. 
being made, according to the number of cases to 
be used on the work. A pair of cases holds about 
fifty pounds of type. 

We here introduce a table that will prove useful 
in calculations that must often be made. 


showing the Proportion of 1000 ems of Each Size to every Other Size, from Pica to Pearl. 

















a : | | 

} 7 - = =) = 7 = a Lm 
BOO OME TICA si6 oc6 sc cseciscee | 1000 | 1822 | 1556 | 2005 | 2225 | 2705 | 4000 | 5265 | 6256 | 27.72 
1000 ems Small Pica....... | 761 1000 | 1175 | 1556 | 1675 | 2085 | 3035 | 4000 | 4760 || 21.16 
1000 ems Long Primer..... | 640 $50 | 1000 | 1305 | 1446 | 1795 | 2576 | 3446 | 4000 | 18.20 
1000 ems Bourgeois ....... | 496 | 640 70 1000 | 1102 | 1366 | 1996 2079 | 3035 || 13.86 
1000 ems Brevier.......... | 450 597 693, 912 | 1000 | 1236 | 1805 | 2387 | 2797 || 12.60 
1000 ems Minion.......... | 366 | 485 | 56 | 731 810 1000 1452 | 1932 | 2265 | 10.10 
1000 ems Nonparcil........ | 250 | 33: 387 504 | 562! 686 1660 1326 | 1545 | 6.93 
1000 ems Agate ........... 194 | 250! 294! 387! 422] 522] 762 | 1000! 1188) 5.29 
1000 ems Pearl............ | 160 210} 250} 333} 360/ 440 | G48 | 843 | 1000 |) 4.55 
One pound contains..... (ems) | 130} 170 200 270 290 | 360 | 520 | 690 | 800 3. 








The last line of the above table presents an easy 
method of ascertaining the weight of a column or 
page of any type. 

Frauple—A given column contains 6780 ems of Non- 
pareil. According to our table, a pound of Nonpareil 
contains 520 ems. Divide the whole number of ems by 
the number in one pound, and the result is the weight of 
the column :— 


One pound of LEADS or Sivas covers four 
square inches. Hence, when the square inches 
to be filled by leads or slugs are known, it is only 
necessary to divide the number by four, and the 
result will give the required weight in pounds. 
Or LEADED MaTreR— 


100ems Agate ... . contain 6 


520) 6780 (13 Ibs. 


520 





1580 
1560 


20 ems over. 


1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 


Nonpareil. . 
Minion 
Brevier ... 
Bourgeois. . 
Long Primer 
Small Pica 
Pica 


sc 


“ 


74 
9 “ “ 
1016 

ll 

124 

l4 

lg 


ozs. 6-to-Pica leads. 


A pound of 6-to-Pica leads measures 128 linear inches. 
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We herewith present several estimates of out- 
fits for weekly newspapers, which may be taken as 
correct in their totals. The details will vary aec- 
cording to the peculiarities of the newspaper. 

For papers where matter is often kept standing, 
the weight of body type must be increased. And 
whena small daily is to be printed, and the matter 
reserved for a weekly edition, the total bill will be 
increased about fifty per cent. 

When more than two sizes of body letter are 
used, an addition of from 50 to 100 Ibs must be 
made to the aggregate weight of the type. 

It is impossible to give detailed estimates for 
Job Offices, as they differ so widely. It may be 
said, generally, that job material (including a 
quarto medium press) sufficient for the require- 
ments of an ordinary country office, will cost from 
3600 to S700; the latter sum including a fair as- 
sortment of wood type. These figures are given 
on the assumption that the job office is an addi- 
tion to a newspaper office. 

A complete Newspaper and Job Office, with 
quarto medium job press, costs about S1300,—ex- 
clusive of the press for the newspaper, which 
nay cost from 3300 to $1500, An office at this 
price, judiciously selected, will contain all the 
material needed for a seven-column paper and 
the general job printing ef towns and villages. 


For Styles, Sizes, and Cost of Hand and Pore r 


Presses, see our Price List. 


SEVEN-COLUMN NEWSPAPER.—Sheet, 24 36 inches. 
300 Ibs Long Primer . @50 $150 00 


#165 00) 


(Or, 300 1bs Brevier . MD DD 

Oe a ea 

(Or, 50 1bs Nonpareil .@ 66 $165 00) 
Display and Heading Letter (say 15 fonts). about 60 00 
Spaces and quads for ditto . ? 5 00 
Electrotype Head, from type : . 83 00 to 5 00 
3 Electrotype Column Heads... 2... . @49 1 20 
Se Cotmmen Mele, BO8 .. ccc rscvresrnee MM BS 
5 Head Rules (4double and 1 parallel)... . 56 2 80 
100 Advertising Rules—single ......... 4 4 00 
20 ditto eee ae 6 1 20 
20 ditto parallel or wave ... 6 1 20 
60 Dashes (Editorial, News,and Local) ... 10 6 00 
ihe LORGGORG BINS. 2 wc sc wc cree ss BB 8 00 
1 Imposing Stone, 2% 45 inches - 8000 
3 Double Stands, with Rack .600 1800 
6 pair Cases 175 10 50 
Pee oe ee a ee ee ee eee ee oF! 345 
1 16-case Cabinet, 24 size (isc artansceee Sea 
4Six-inch and 1 Eight-inch Composing Sticks . 3.80 
8 Single-column Brass Galleys, lined .200 1600 
po, ee 1 20 
ee eB a 5 50 
1 pair Twin Chases 13 00 
Iron Side- and Foot-sticks 400 
Proof Press (if needed) . 50 00 
Saw and Mitre Box da state ek A Sag 2 25 
Mallets, Planer, Quoins, Furniture, ete. (say). 6 00 
Sundries (say) . 23:10 
Total . 620 00 
— 


375 lbs Long Primer . 


325 lbs Minion 


EIGHT-COLUMN NEWSPAPER.—Sheet, 26 40 inches. 


; 150 €1S7 50 
(Or. 375 1bs Brevier .@55 
58 188 50 


“060 #214 5) 


(Or, 325 1bs Nonpareil 
Display and Heading Letter (say 20 fonts) about 80 00 
Spaces and quads for ditto 7 00 
Electrotype Head, from type ; . $5 00 to 5 00 
3 Electrotype Column Heads ito Oe 1 20 
23 Column Rules, No.9 ‘ . ; 77> «6-21 OO 
5 Head Rules (4 double an. 1 parallel) 6 2 80 
150 Advertising Rules—single Me os i 640 
25 ditto double : ; 6 1 50 
25 ditto parallel or wave 6 1 50 
80 Dashes (Editorial, News, and Local) . 8 OO 
60 lbs Leads and Slugs a oss. BB BRO 
1 Imposing Stone, 3250 inches P 10 00 
5 Double Stands, with Rack : 600 3)00 
10 pair Cases 175 17 50 
4 Job Cases . 115 1 60 
1 20-cuse Cabinet, 3, size, galley top ‘ 37 00 
6 Six-inch and 1 EFight-inech Composing Sticks 53) 
10 Single-column Brass Galleys, lined 200 2) 00 
3 Wood Galleys er Kiss 5 . 60 1 80 
25 1bs best News Ink ; oa - ae 5 50 
1 pair Twin Chases , ; és * 14 00 
Iron Side- and Foot-sticks : 4) 
Proof Press (if needed) . 0 O00 
Saw and Mitre Box 225 
Mallets, Planer, Quoins, Furniture, ete. (say) 7 00 
Sundries (say) or rc es. eee ; 29 05 
Total 700 00 


NINE-COLUMN NEWSPAPER.—Sheet, 28 44 inches 


40 lbs Long Primer . . GD $225 00 


(Or, 40 1bs Brevier . -@55 BAT DW) 
30ilbs Minion ...... rer re ee Se ee 
(Or, 3501bs Nonpareil . “66 $251 00) 


Display and Heading Letter (say 25 fonts) about 100 00 


Spaces and quads for ditto. .. . Cees oe 10 00 
Electrotype Head, from type were > 00 

3 Electrotype Column Heads :t+2e @@ 1 20 
32 Column Rules, No.9........ ; .. 8& 27 20 

5 Head Rules (4 double and 1 parallel) . 6 2 80 
1) Advertising Rules—single es eee ; 4 6 00 
3) ditto double .... . 7 6 1 80 
30 ditto parallelor wave ... 6 1 80 
100 Dashes (Editorial, News, and Loeal) ;. ae 10 00 
Je eee RN ONG BIE. 2c et ewes 2 15 00 

1 Imposing Stone, 32xWinches ......... 4) 00 


6 Double Stands, with Rack .600 3500 


> 
12 pair Cases -175 21 00 
4 Job Cases a a ee le an 11 4 60 
1 20-case Cabinet, full size, galley top ...... 38 00 
6 Six-inch and 2 Eight-inch Composing Sticks 6 10 
12 Single-column Brass Galleys, lined .200 2400 
S Wood Gameye . cc tt cc ee » ie ae 5g 1 80 
25 lbs best News Ink ee a ee ee ee ae a 5 50 
Ree Pere wc 6 a ewes i 15 50 
Iron Side- and Foot-sticks > OO 
oe eG! ee ee 50 00 
Saw and Mitre Box ; am 22 
Mallets, Planer, Quoins, Furniture, ete. (say) 7 OO 
Sundries (say) . M445 
Total 900 00 














Look, MY ABRIDGMENT COMES. 





61 
Concerning Pretty Pet Names. 

. Thus writes a lady for The Proof- 
Sheet: ‘In these later days, when 
Divorce Courts and Women’s Rights 
Conventions show us equally remoy 


ed from the original righteousness of 


Eden, and the prospective harmony 
of the Millennium, it is pleasing to 
know that in the watery waste of the 
broad Pacific there is a happy island 
where, in the native language of the 
people, the husband still addresses his 
wife by a term signifying, Wy well 
thatched Rouse, and the wife fittingly 
responds by styling her spouse, Wheiee 
comes the light of my day—using the 
same term as that which describes the 
point in the heavens from which the 
morning sun first sheds its welcome 
beams!’ .... This is pretty —‘ much 
Injun!’ Doubtless a good wife is as 
comforting to her husband as is a well- 
thatched house in a storm; but, ques- 
tionless., she must herself feel a trifle 
uncomfortable when, awakened by the 
cabin door creaking at five o'clock in 
the morning, she puts her head from 
under the blanket and drowsily in- 
quires, * Whence comes the light of my 
day?’ and he answers, * Ugh!’ 
62 
A million little diamonds 
Twinkled on the trees: 
And all the little: maidens said, 
i jewel, if you please! 
But while they held their hands 
outstretched 
To catch the diamonds gay, 
A million littl: sunbeams came 
And stole them all away. 


63 
. Bishop Potter, of New York, in ex- 
cusing himself from the making of a 
speech at a luncheon, after the Trinity 
dedic ation at Boston, told the story 


of the man who always boasted of 


any spe ech he made, and once told a 
friend that he had just been down to 
Boston, where he madea speech, ‘Oh! 
did you?’ said the friend. ‘lam glad 
to hear it. I always did hate those 
Bostonians.’ 
64 
. As the world is made, an excellent 
philosopher proves but an indifferent 
king or ruler. 
65 
. Medicine often fails of its effeet— 
but poison never: and while, in sum- 
ming the observation of past life— not 
unwatchfully spent—I can truly say 
that I have a thousand times seen pa- 
tience disappointed of her hope, and 
wisdom of her aim, but I have never 
yet seen folly fruitless of mischief, 
nor vice conclude but in calamity.— 
RusKIN. 
66 
Men of Letters. 
. Bishop White and Dr. Nathaniel 
C he ipman were walking home together 
one slippery night. [They had been 
toa Saturday-Night party.] Said the 
bishop,—* We shall fall, if we don’t 
mind our p’sandq’s.’ ‘Well,’ said the 
doctor, ‘then we shall come to our r’s.’ 


67 
Under the Larch, with its tassels wet, 
While the early sunbeams lingered yet 
In the rosy dawn, my love I met. 
Under the Larch, when the sun was set, 
He came with an April violet; 
Forty years—and | have it yet. 
Out of Life, with its fond regret, 
What have Love and Memory yet? 
Only an April violet 
68 
In Hoc Signo ——— (?) 
. Coming down the other morning, 
T saw on a window, in fancy gilt letters, 
this announcement,— Roger Ransom, 
Dealer in Ladies’... Well, thinks I, 
here’s something that will suit Our 
Commercial Traveller. So, when he 
got home, the following day, I told him 
about Roger’s business, and he anx- 
iously hurried up to see about it. But 
the painter and gilder had meanwhile 
finished his job by adding—* and Gents’ 
Underwear.’... Then O. C. T. thought 
I had sold him, and threatened to * dis- 
cipline’ me. But while he had me by 
the slack, I convinced him that, any- 
how, it wouldn’t be safe to deal for 
Ladies with a man who could use the 
vulgarism, * Gents.’ 
69 
The Newspaper Press. 

. There she is; she never sleeps. She 
has her ambassadors in every quarter 
of the world,—her couriers upon every 
road. Her officers march along with 
armies, and her envoys walk into states- 
men’s cabinets. They are ubiquitous, 
Yonder journal has an agent at this mo- 
ment giving bribes at Madrid, and an- 
other inspecting the price of potatoes 
at Covent Garden.—THACKERAY. 

70 

Said the great Napoleon,—‘ A jour- 

nalist! That means a grumbler: acen- 
surer: a giver of advice; a regent of sov- 
ereigus ; a tutor of nations! Four hos- 
tile newspapers are more to be dreaded 
thana hundred thousand bayonets !’ 
Depending, maybe, on the calibre of the 
newspapers. 

7 

. The lady who takes care of me has 
excellent fancy (of course). She tells 
me that the Olive, in wreaths, is the 
symbol of Peace; in branches, the sign 
ofwar. A sort of Janus. ...! She says, 
too, that the Pink of Propriety is a deli- 
cate flower; and that itis a mere matter 
of taste whether you prefer a Claude to 
a cobbler, or a cobbler to a Claude. 

72 

. The acute logicians of the middle 
ages were fond of discussing (without 
solving) this question: * Whena hogis 
taken to market with a rope tied about 
his neck, which is held at the other end 
by aman, is the hog taken to market by 
the rope or by the man?’... I can’t tell, 
any more than the schoolmen could. 

73 

. The easy, complacent author who 

boasts that his writings ‘ cost him noth- 


ing,’ las often to face the fact that they | 


cost just what they are worth. 


74 
Please Don't Mention It. 

. An awkward young Englishman, 
ambitious to cultivate the graces that 
ladies admire, went to Paris and took 
lessons in dancing from the celebrated 
Monsieur Grosjean. Elated with his 
supposed proficiency, when his lessons 
were ended, he was lavish in offers of 
any service he could render his accom- 
plished teacher, which fora long time 
Mons. G. politely declined. Finally, 
yielding to the Englishman’s importu- 
nity to ‘allow him to do something 
for the best of teachers,’ the polite 
Frenchman said, with a shrug,— Ah, 
zen! Monsieur vill be so kind as not 
mention zat I taught him ze dance!’ 


75 
.Mr. John Kippax has prepared, 
and C, Griggs & Co., of Chicago, have 
published, a little volume on a 
Monumental Inscriptions, ete. I 
don’t like tampering with so grave a 
subject, and find nothing funny in the 
accessories of death. Still, there is 
something humorous in this said-to-be- 
actual inscription on a tombstone :— 
John Thomas, Schoolmaster. 
May he be punished as often as he 
punished us, 
He was a hard old shell. 

Ile said the Lord’s Prayer every morning. 

May the Lord 

forgive him as often as he forgave us. 
This was never. 
We his scholars rear this stone 

over his ashes, 
Ifow different is the inscription on a 
tombstone in a Paris cemetery :— 


J*attends ma femme T await my wife 
1x20 1820 
Me voilé Tam here 
1830 1830 


. A pet tabby cat, playful and brim- 
ful of curiosity, jumped on a Hoe Per- 
fecting Press, to see how the darned 
thing worked. The few succeeding 
sheets of The Times contained an ‘airy 
history of the feline race. 

ei ; 77 
Raising Cain. 

. Referring to Dr. Holmes’s remark 
about Cain (quoted on a former page 
of the Blotter), a lady asks: ‘If Cain 
was, as Holmes says, the only original 
baby, is that the reason that all babies 
have wanted to raise Cain ever since ? 
My baby howls in answer.’ 

78 
| .. Politeness is said to be like an air 
}ecushion; there may be nothing solid 
in it, but it eases the jolts of the world 
wonderfully. 
Applaud ‘Rough Diamonds,’ but confess 
you will 
The diamond polished is a diamond still. 
: 79 
(ORIGINAL. ] 
THREE LOVERS: 
A WIDDLE\— 
One of those things no fellow can find out.-Dundreary 


There were, long time ago, 
Three lovers of one maiden; 
One was 


{ To be continued. } 
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Kor Articles Advertised OV this page, send to e ” e e . + + + . . ° 


‘Ollins & M’Leester... 


+ 


Embellishments. . . . . . Roller Composition. . . . 


Borders, Ornaments, Emblems, Scrolls, Initial Letters, Brass 
Metal Flourishes, Cuts, Trade Marks, Check Ends, Head 
Fine Book Work, Brass Curvatures, Mono- 
Corners, Faney Dashes, Tint Blocks, and every article 
needed for the rapid production of Plain or Elegant Letter-press 
in all its departments. Send for THE PROoFr-SHEET, 
and thus keep apprised of all that is new, beautiful, and useful 


and 
and Tail Pieces for 
grams 


Printing, 


in connection with Typography. 


Mechanical Appliances. . . 


Steam and Hand Printing Presses, Bronzing Machines, Proof 
Lead Cutters, Rule 
of various sizes, patterns, and prices, 


Presses, Mitering Machines, Scroll Saws, 
Cutters, Paper Cutters 
Also, every other mechanical appliance calculated to facilitate 


the execution of work in all departments of a Printing office. 


“Gem” Paper Cutter. . . . 





The **Gem** is placed in the market to meet a long-felt want, 
a Cutter that will suecessfully cut all classes of SMALL work 
from a Druggist’s Label up to a large size Letter Circular 
and ata price within the reach of every printer, no matter how 
limited his means, 


viz: 


It is simple in construction, is made of the 
It has an iron back- 
gauge, Which is moved backward and forward by 
under the cutting board, 


very best iron, and is strong and durable, 
an iron rod 
The knife is warranted equal to the 
best, and it makes a clean, smooth, and true cut of 11 inches. 
The whole is neatly painted and ornamented. Price, $30, 


The Cost of Paper... . . 


and the 
Letter 
side 


Computed and Tabulated for the Printer 
Published by COLLINS & M*LEESTER, 
Philadelphia, 
cloth. Price, 


Publisher. 
Founders, 
Nexible 
Sent by mail on rece ipt of price. 


Oblong quarto, with index ; 
$1.25, 
: > 

These Tables give the exact Cost of Paper for 100, 250, and 
1000 copies of any job,— whether a full sheet or any part of a 
They are calculated for paper costing from $1.00 
The work also contains a Table of the Cost 
Ream and Quire, of from 7 to 70 lbs, per ream, and 
from 10 to 30 cents per pound, Also, our well-known Table of 
the Quantity of Paper R quired for any Job. The Tables are 
clearly and simply constructed. They are printed on Brown's 
best ledger paper, and have a side index which makes them 
perfect for ready and easy reference. 


sheet be used. 
to $12.00 per ream, 


f Pape r per 


cae 


BIBBER’S INCOMPARABLE ROLLER COMPOSITION has 
obtained an enviable reputation, and is highly recommended by 
those 


wonderfully durable. 


VAN 


Who have used it. It is adapted to every climate, and is 


It melts and pours easily, needs little or 
no seasoning, keeps a clinging suction, has barely any shrinkage, 
keeps a perfect elasticity and springiness, seldom needs cleaning, 
inl 


never hardens, has uniform working qualities, is very tough, 


or hardened by adding glue. 


at 


can be softened by adding molasses, 


Sold in quantities to suit customers, 
Time-Saving Brass Dashes. 


Nonpareil Thickness, 

All the pic 
Pica ems in length: the centres ranging from two to eight ems, 
Ddcvurlole 
parallel pieces are included; also, metal Corners for Borders, for 


3) cents per pound, 


These Dashes are made on Brass of spe- 


ces are cut to 


cially manufactured for the purpose. 


and the plain extension pieces from one to six ems. tnd 


which they Per font, $7.50: by mail, 87.95. 


Printing Infes. . 1. 1. . ss 


COLLINS & M*LEESTER keep constantly on hand a full and 
fresh supply of Newspaper, Book, Card, and Job Printing Inks, 


are welll adapted, 


of the very best quality, at prices ranging from 25 
Also, Sizes, Var and Colored [nks, 
of every grade, 


7 
Headings. . . 
We pay particular attention to the construction of Newspaper 
and Magazine Heads, whether from type or engraved designs, 


cents to 87.00 


per pound, Bronzes, nishes, 


quality, and price. 


. . . . . ° 


and furnish Electrotypes of them for use on any style of press, 


i a ye ek ek 


° at 
Wrought Iron Book, Newspaper, and Job Chases, accurately 
A full supply of Cast Tren 
Also, 


made, on hand or furnished to order. 
constantly on hand, 
size. 


of all sizes, Iron Side- 


and Footsticks, 
Stereotype Quotations. ... 


These Stereotype Bearer Qugtations are adapted to all classes 
of Book or Job Work to be Electrotyped or Stereotyped. They 
Phree-line Picea 
Spaces of various 


Job Chases, 
of every 


are accurately cast in type-moulds, and are of 
body: the largest piece is Four ems Pica wide. 

thicknesses accompany the Quotations, so that they may be spaced 
The Bearers are type-high, and the shank the 
height of stereotype leads. These Quotations are cored (or hol- 
lowed) on both sides, so that they are quite light, and vet sub- 
stantial. 
inches. Sold in quantities to suit purchasers, at 30 cents a pound, 


Triangular Type Gauge. . 


to any measure, 


One hundred pounds of them cover six hundred square 


This desirable article is a great improvement on any Gange 
heretofore made. The sides of the triangle are grooved, so that 
it is easily handled, and Six Sides are thus-presented. We make 


two gauges: one designed for Newspaper work, measuring all 
sizes from Agate to Long Primer, inclusive ; 
for Book work, measuring all sizes from Nonpareil to Pica 


and one designed 
the 
Sl. 0, 


Nonpareil side can also be used to measure Pica. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


cee yh eee 


2. 2. « Foundry, No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia 
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Pica OLD StyLE ORNAMENTED ITALIC. 15 A, 30 a—#4.65 
PEYPMANENT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
Universal Exposition Grounds, Philadelphia 
Yepresenting the Education, Industries, Wealth, and Grandeur of the World 
A ffording Delightful Pecreation and Pleasurable Eytertainment 


GREAT PRIMER OLD STYLE ORNAMENTED ITALIC. 12 A, 25 a—6.25 
AMERICAN STHAMSHIP COMPANY 
Swift Steamships Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indizna, Illinois 


Seaworthy, Commodious, Comfortable 


BOTANICAL GARDENS 
WH, e- (- a — 
Fairmount, Philadelphia 
Unegualed in Grandeur, Variety, or Hvtent 


HNDHAY MHNTS 
Loving Wiwes, Merry Children 
Devoted Husbands 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, LETTER FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Price of Complete Font, including the Three Styles of Lower Case, $25.00 


DOUBLE PARAGON HEADING S« , No. L.—Price, per Font, 315.00; Lo 


CYA: fl | Htfie ae 
Cindy Cormeme tu © Cr Littlest 


GH cebertslilr Dililliy VUE 


( Bitlis WM JD VI 
Gh VILLE Q Gi Wh Ke iif ‘és Vida 
Cy “da Lili, Stilt “A 


DouBLE PARAGON I[EADING Script, No. 3.—Price, per Font, $13.00; Lower case only, $5.00. 


4) 


Higisi C ysliliilsords 
Ce ol of 0, hipull ee = ae 
Gir WEEE Sy LLL Oxetted 











12 Collins § M’Leester’s Condensed Specimen Paces. 


TWo-LINE Pica CALIGRAPHIC SCRIPT. 12 A, 70 a—$13 60 


) COR ) ) 
( aah ond OM having Olalate: 
VOMUNEACLAL and « AVAL Ae een UW AAMAMEGS. 
C 


TW0-LINE SMALL Pica Script, No. 1. 18 A, 10 $22 55 


Af lye Wee ‘y ind C heollene CUA 


BLE GREAT PRIMER SCRIFE 


Me lagentine . Republi 


PICA SLOPING BLACK SHADED. 12 A, 32a—$#4 60 


Sniffing Scented Breezes from Horsey 


GREAT PRIMER SLOPIN 


Sclf- Tove 
Self Lovers 


? BLACK SHADED 8 A,20a—84 7 


by and Carnivi al 


-LINESMALL PICA SLOPING BLACK SHAD. 8 A,18a— 


Colley late Boit- Racing 


2-LINE ENGLISH SLOPING BLACK SHADED. 5A 


Hor eny ce Dr illeny 4 


— 


2-LINE GT. PRIMER SLOPING BLACK SHAD, 


Dey fal Room: 


TWO-LINE PICA EUREKA SHADED. 5A, l4a—S4 § 


Puternational Exhibition 


Bnsurance Company 


iright Childhood 


FOUR-LINE SMALL PICA EUREKA SHAD, 4 A,7a—$7 80 


Marlowe 4 








ENGLISH TEUTONIC EXTENDED, 8 A, 20a—#4 25 
r, Cc™ » ~ . 
Woral Faro-Class Cxercises 


TWO-LINE SMALL PICA TEUTONIC EXT’D. 6 A, l4a—#4 80 


WMlodern Wehievements 


TWO-LINE PICA TEUTONIC EXTENDED. 5 A,10 


Pisasive Prcrecked 


Pica SLOPING BLACK. 12 A, 32 £4 60 


Hirst National Bull-Baited Stock Sone 


GREAT PRIMER SLOPING BLACK. 


Alps stirrings of Stinking ool 


C ypographic Ade ertiser 


-LINE ENGLISH SLOPING BLACK. 


Zi iberal Discounts 


Carpet Iakers 


Flower of the Family 


-LINE GREAT PRIMER EUREKA TEXT. 6 


Saturday Evening 


DOUBLE PARAGON EUREKA TEXT. DA, 


Lovers: Delight 


FOUR-LINE PICA EUREKA TEXT. 
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GREAT PRIMER MONASTIC SHADED. 6 A, 14 A—&3.00 


PALANCE OF ‘) RADE ‘] RENDING WesTWARD 


PGRICULTURAL AND Minne PRopucts OF THE PNitED STATES 


Pica Fasuion, 12 A, 16 a—$4.50 


DELICATE DELINEATIONS 
Artist-Studies in Gorgeous Mountain Fastnesses 


TWo-LInE Pica MONASTIC SHADED. 5 A, 10 A—#3.50 


F-NcCOURAGING ComMERCIAL F-NTERPRISE 


PEEKING NEW Markers FOR AMERICAN Manuracrtures 


GREAT PRIMER FASHION. , 12 a—$5.00 


DOMESTIC GROCERIES 
Families and Hotels Daily Supplied 


TWwoO-LINE ENGLISH MONASTIC SHADED. 4A, 8 a—$4.20 


Mercantie fONVENTIONS 


PUBSIDISING fRarLRoaps AND PTEAMBOATS 


~ 


JOUBLE SMALL PICA 6 A, 10 a—%6.00 


GCERMANTOWN 
Remarkable Demonstration 


Dovus_e PARAGON MONASTIC SHADED, 3 AL 5 A—#4.60 


(PUSTRALIAN PUBLISHERS 
DroeRING NewspareR fiapitiments 
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FIRST PRINTING INK WORKS 


News Ink, Fz ust c ylinder Press $0. 14 to. 





Shestented C ut Ink, 


Re vd, for cards or boars 


° 
» 


PHILADELPHIA 


PRINTING INK YVORKS 





TRADE MARK.—Patented April 7, 1871. 
BLACK INKS. 


| Illustrated Cut Ink, heavy . $0.75, 1.00, 1.50 | 
Scientific American Ink... . o 0 0 
American Agriculturist Ink... . . .40 


Job Ink, exira quick dryer. 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 


COLORED INKS. 


| Yellow (Lemon or Orange) . 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 | 


S.... -es 50, .75 
ee : ‘1.00. 1. 50. 2.00, 3.00 
Gold Size (brown, ye llow, orange )1.00 to 2.00 
MURR Gace Soo cae a ee 1s oe 
Olive. . eal ae - 1.50 
Tints, of all shades Rises 1 00, 1. 50, 2.00 


ANILINE INKS. 


Purple .. . . . 5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 
Purple, bluish . oe 4 - + « 16.00, 24.00 
Magenta ... . . . 5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 
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ESTABLISHED, JAN’Y 7, 1804, 
By CHAS. JOHNSON. 


Job Tnk, for dry and calendered ceed 
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" heen ‘Inks ‘and Varnish. 
PHILADE LPHIA OFFIC 2: S.E. corner Tenth and Lombard Streets. ---NEW YORK OFFICE: 59 Gold Street. 
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Tita THOMAS W. PRICE C2 


a sy , 
im | cy i i 505 Minor Street, 






PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
AND 


DEALERS IN 


"ee 


* me —_— —_ — _— + 
M] 
| PRIN I ERS’ SUPPLIES. | 
' 
= 
SPECIALTIES: 
Bill Heads | Printers’ Cards 
and and 
Statements, Card Board, 
| Letter ana | Visiting ana 
Note Heads, | Wedding Cards, 
| Envelopes, Patent Direction lags, 
Etc. Etc. | Etc. Etc. 


| ee 


| Paper Ruling 


Of Every Description, Carefully, Promptly, and Cheaply Executed. 


Flat Writing Papers of Regular Sizes 


AND VARIOUS MAKFKES. 


ial 


——————— 


The Place for Printers to Purchase All their Stock. 
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